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Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the 


for an arrangement to pay out of income is, of course, a 
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In Memo to a College Trustee, Beardsley Ruml, who is famous for his creative 

thinking on stubborn social problems, takes the stand that the problems of our 

liberal arts colleges are not so much inadequate finances as inadequate efhiciency 
that the institutions are not using their resources sensibly. 


This book deals thoughtlully and authoritatively with a variety of pressing aca 
demic matters and offers concrete suggestions on how colleges can improve thei 
administration. It gives models for student-faculty-course combinations in colleges 
of various sizes. It argues constructively for reform in such areas as the faculty 
salary structure, scholarships, tuition, college public relations 


In Part 4, Donald H. Morrison, former Provost of Dartmouth College, discusses 
pungently some of the practical problems involving faculty and administration 
members that colleges must solve if they are to furnish the best programs possible 
Phe important conclusion of the book tells what responsibility trustees should 
be prepared to assume for the colleges they serve 


Memo to a College Trustee is an original, forcetul, and provocative commentary 
on the problems of a key segment of our national educational system 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


A NEEDED REFORM 
IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Pees. Henry TT, Heatp of the Ford Foundation, in an 
address, Jan. 9, to the United Parents 
New York City, directed attention to the 
metropolis of “a first-class system because its 
people do not want it badly enough.”” He emphasized 
that the blame for the decline of the city’s public schools 
“rests primarily with the apathy, indifference, and letha: 
gy of the people.” Specifically, Dr. Heald recalled that 
the special committee of which he was chairman had 
recommended to New York State Education Commissionet 
James E, Allen, Jr., that all appointments to the New 
York City Board of Education “be made on the sole basis 
of qualification for the position and not for reasons of 
race, creed, sex, or borough representation.’ 

Heald did not go into great detail. But anyone familiat 
with New York City is aware of the fact that both the 
Board of Education and the Board of Superintendents 
are divided in partes tres: three Protestants, three Cath 
olics, and three Jews, It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
believe that the members of these two bodies have been 
selected as the best on the basis of educational qualifica 
tions and interests, More likely, this tripartite division 
represents politics at work in a cosmopolitan community 
One might ask, in that case, since the Negroes represent 
a large percentage of the population, why is there only 
one Negro dach on the two boards? Are the women ade 
quately represented? The Puerto Ricans? The protection 
of minority rights in the public educational system is an 
essential duty in a democracy, but the New York City 
seem to be questionable on educational 


Associations in 
lack in the 
school 


does 
grounds at least 

\ reform movement in the New York City educational 
administration is long overdue, Dr. Heald has once more 
put his finger on one of the sorest spots in the system 
Ihe people of the city have an opportunity to clear up 
the atmosphere, In November, 1959, they were articulate 
at the polls on an educational issue. Once again they 
can concentrate pressure on the political and pedagogical 
potentates to bring about those reforms which are nec- 
before the city can having a first-class 
school system 

Politics and pedagogy mix 


system 


essary boast of 
but they should not 
WILLIAM W, BrickMAN 


A SOVIET VIEW OF 
COMMUNIST CHINESE SCHOOLS 


Mrs. INA SCHLPSINGER, White Plains, N. Y., has trans 
lated for Scnoot AND Society extracts from an articte 
“Five Weeks in China,” by V. Rogozhin (Narodonoye 
Obrazovaniye, No. 10, Oct., 1959, pp. 89ff). In this article 
the Soviet writer describes as follows his impressions of 
the Communist Chinese schools he had visited 

In a literature lesson [in secondary school No. 1 
Ukhan| the poem by Go Mo-Zho, The Bridge over the 
Yang- Ise,” was read and discussed. Chinese teachers pay 
great attention to the emotional side of a work of art 
and read expressively, with great animation. This helps 
[the pupils} to grasp more profoundly the ideological 
aspect of the work of art and strengthens the pedagogical 
effect of literature lessons on the pupils 

We remarked with pleasure that pupils of School No 
| have attained considerable studying the 
Russian language. The school has a room where the 
correspondence between pupils of the school and pupils 
of the Soviet Union is lovingly preserved 

Very much attention is paid in China to the socialist 
upbringing of the pupils, The teaching is done in basic 
subjects and in extra-school work. Moreover, a 
special subject is introduced in Chinese 


success in 


SCICTICE 


schools—socialist 


84 


upbringing, to which the curriculum assigns two hours 
weckly 

“We want to mention especially the character 
of this upbringing: pupils are widely drawn into mass 


political work among the population 


active 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Tue crisis in medical education which is due to occur 
if United States medical schools are not producing 33° 
more physicians within the next 10 years is not the only 
major problem facing American medicine. The great and 
continuing swing toward medical and surgical specializa 
tion has created severe problems for both those in train 
ing for specialties and the hospitals in which they re 
ceive their training, stated Dr. I. 8. Ravdin, vice-president 
for medical affairs, University of Pennsylvania, Dec. 3 
1959, at the first annual Conference on Graduate Medical 
Education, sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School of Medicine 

In many cases, Dr. Ravdin told more than 175 hospital 
medical education directors from all over the U.S. that 
the residents—those who are in specialty training and 
who have the most frequent contact with patients in 
many U.S. hospitals—are not paid enough, do not have 
the properly stimulating educational experience they 
should have to make them want to continue their funda 
mental studies, and do not have enough patients with 
whom to work in order to gain that experience. 

In general surgery, for example, Dr. Ravdin predicted 
that the demand for well-trained surgeons and certain 
of the surgical specialties will increase markedly in the 
near future. However, the opportunities for obtaining 
proficiency in surgery are fast shrinking to the vanishing 
point. “With a larger population, living to an older age 
the incidence of surgical lesions will probably increase, 
especially so if a cure for many malignant lesions is not 
found during this period, If income levels increase, and 
the use of health and hospital insurance is expanded, 
the ward patients, those who have provided the residents 
with increasing opportunity and responsibility with each 
vear of training, will become fewer, because patients will 
be able to demand the services of surgeons of thei 
choice.” 

Ihe young resident, Dr, Ravdin said, is in his middle 
or late 20's by the time he begins his specialty training 
This program can last two to six years, and in some 
specialties several more years. During this time he wants 
to start his family. Due to the low income he receives 
as a resident, together with the expense he incurs getting 
his practice started, the physician today finds himself 
deeply in debt just when he is ready to stand on his 
own feet professionally, He then spends a number of 
years paying his debtors before he can begin to provide 
security for himself and his family in the later years of 
his life 

Dr. Ravdin urged careful examination of the problems 
facing graduate medical education by all those concerned 

medical schools, community and university hospitals 
and physicians generally, All current philosophies of 
graduate medical education should be reviewed frequent 
ly with the purpose of finding solutions to the problems 
facing medicine, which are resulting from medical prog 
ress and the population boom 


OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 
ON FEDERAL AID 


On Dec. 29, 1959, 19 national organizations called on 
Congress to take action to correct the continuing crisis 
in the nation’s public letter, they 
that they legislation 


schools. In an open 


made clear want Congress to enact 
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YEARS OF U. S. 
COLLEGIATE ENROLLMENTS: 
1919-20 TO 1959-60 


By RAYMOND WALTERS 


President Emeritus, University of Cincinnati 


7 
T HIS HISTORICAL SKETCH summarizes 40 years of stu 

American universities 
1919-20 to 1959-60, as 
Society by the 


dent enrollments in accredited 


and four-year colleges from 


reported annually in ScHooL AND 


present writer. It covers a period notable for i 


entific, and cultural 
which higher education has had a basic part 


the public manifests recognition of its indebtedness 


economic, developments — in 


loday 


to universities and colleges in the widespread con 


cern it is showing about the resources of these in 


stitutions to meet the needs of the nation in the 
decades ahead. 
U.S. collegiate enrollment 


but they possess more than bigness. Truly interpret 


figures have been big 


ed, these statistics hold human meaning and qualita 


tive significance. They stand for individuals, for the 


ispiring young men and women who studied and 


matured during an era that saw two world wars, the 
greatest of all economic depressions, and a few rel 
atively peaceful years. The students of that era now 
include experts in science, engineering, industry, 
business, medicine, law, and other professional and 
cultural fields; leaders in public life; and many who 
are serving the nation as plain good citizens 

The present School and Society series. | hi 
founder and long-time editor of Science (1894-1944) 
and of ScHooL AND Society (1915-39), the 
guished psychologist, Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, request 
ed the present writer! in 1919 to take over university 
had 


re ports 


distin 


enrollment studies which for several years been 


published in these journals. The original 
were limited to 30 large universities selected by Dr 
Cattell—“neither the 30 largest nor necessarily the 
“representative.” The 


1921-22, enlarged the 


leading institutions” but pres 
ent writer, in his report for 
scope to include universities and four-year colleges 
on the approved list of the Association of American 
Council on Edu 
list of the Na 


Avencies 


Universities, later on an American 
and, in recent ve irs, On a 


Accrediting 


cation tist 
tional Committee of Regional 
Numbers in teaching staffs also have been presented 

The purpose and spirit of the ScHOOL AND Society 
series were set forth by the present chronicler in 
April, 1922, in a (réad before the American 

Collegiate Registrars at St 

which opened with the epigram of Sir Walter Bage 
hot I here 

[he aim of our statistics 
cess) clearly should be the determining and reporting of 
with accuracy and _ skiliful grouping as will 
make them a and significant revelation of 
tions. {Statistics on collegiate should — be 
viewed with an eve that sees economic relationships and 


paper 


Association of Louis 


ire lies, damned lies—and statistics! 


and the one criterion of suc- 
facts such 
true condi 
enrollments 
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fluctuations and the 
farm and the mother at home 


distinctly not a 


that business 


factory o1 


human values sees 


father in office 


to whom the student is number in a 


column 


It was with human individuality in mind as well 


is to institutional problems of teaching 
differ 


Institutions 


indicat 
that an 
1920-2] 


loads and classroom use important 


entiation imroduced in 
asked to 
is follows 

Ihe full-time regular 
pleted a four-year high-school course and is devoting his 


Was 


wert report registrations under definitions 


student is one who has com 


main and attention” during the collegiate vear to 
study in a curriculum leading to a degree 

Ihe part-time student is a student whose 
and attention are given to some other employment and 
who takes courses of full college and university standard 


in late afternoon, evening, and Saturday classes 
1922 by the 


time 


main time 


These definitions were endorsed in 
(American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
In 1932-33, the 


a classification of 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY series initiated 


institutions of higher education 
and tabulated enrollments according to types as fol 
lows: universities and large institutions of complex 
organization, with separate tables for those under 
public control and those under private control; in 
other 


dependent colleges of arts and sciences; and 


independent institutions—technological schools and 
teachers colleges.4 Educators and others commented 
upon the usefulness to them of these two clarifying 


devices: differentiation between full-time students 
and part-time students and classification of institu 
tions by types 

Both 
institutions and student definition—were adopted by 
the U.S. Office of 
1952-54 Biennial 


of institutional enrollments by states published an 


SCHOOL AND Society devices—classification of 


Education and were used in its 


Survey. However, recent circulars 


\ teacher of Engiish and registrar, Lehigh Univer 
sity, 1911-21; a teacher of English and dean, Swarthmore 
College, 1921-32; and president, University of Cincinnati 
1932-55 

Grand-total attendances in junior colleges, as tabulat- 
ed by the American Association of Junior Colleges, some 
times have been quoted, usually those for the preceding 
year 
week of 
undergraduates later became the standard 
Administration for World War II vet 
erans receiving full benefits, with 14 hours for Korea vet 
erans. The National Collegiate Athletic stip 
ulates 12 hours for student eligibility to compete in in 


Ihe criterion of 12 hours or more a class 
attendance for 


of the Veterans 
Association 


tercollegiate athletic contests 

* Added in classifications under accredited 
independent institutions: fine arts, applied arts and mu 
sic, and theological seminaries and schools for lay workers 


1957-58 were | 
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nually by the Office of Education have not recorded 
full-time and part-time students but have merged 
both in the term “degree-credit” students. This term 
is likely to confuse the public, which tends to think 
of college’ in terms of young men and women devot 
ing themselves to college as their chief occupation. 
It is a foggy generalization to assert, as was done re 
cently, that “more than three million students crowd 
our colleges and universities’ without qualifying 
that a considerable proportion of them (about one 
fourth) are not crowding classrooms in the usual day 
classrooms that otherwise 
late afternoons, evenings, 


schedules, but file into 
would be empty in the 
and Saturday mornings. At the large urban univer- 
sities, the bulk of their part-time students are mature 
persons holding daytime jobs. The universities are 
proud of these part-time students taking credit 
courses and they enumerate such men and women 
in their own honorable category. 

Analysis of enrollments over four decades. 
Returns for the academic year 1959-60 showed peak 
collegiate enrollments throughout the United States, 
including Alaska and Hawaii. The increases, decade 
by decade since 1919-20, are indicated in Table I for 
full-time and grand-total attendances. 


TABLE | 
STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY DECADES, 1919-20 TO 1959-60 


1919-20 1929-30 1939-40 1949-50 1959-60 
Full-Time 
Students in 
30 *'Repre- 
sentative’ (30) (30) (30) (30) (30) 
Universities* 141,099 193,709 233,262 387,812 367,084 


Full-Time 
Students in 
Approved 


Institutions*® 
Grand-Tota! 
Students in 
All U.S. 

Institutionst 


(648) (753) (995) 
873,697 1,567,500 1,973,948 


(224) 


(not reported) 433,193 


(1,041) (1,409) (1,708) (1,851) (1,952) 
597,880 1,100,737 1,494,203 2,659,021 3,402,297 


* School and Society enrol!ment articles 
t Biennial Survey, U.S. Office of Educc ‘ion 


The 1959-60 totals of 367,084 full-time students in 
30 “representative universities’® formed an increase 
of 160°, over their own enrollments of 141,099 in 
1919-20. The Table I figures of 387,812 for 1949-50 
reflect the large number of VA students still enrolled 
in these 30 institutions 


The 1959-60 totals of 1,973,948 full-time students in 
995 approved universities and colleges (represent 
ing over 1,000 separate campuses) were more than 
four times the full-time totals of 433,193 in 1929-30. 
Since the latter totals were reported by 224 approved 
universities and colleges 30 years earlier, to figure a 
specific percentage gain would not be valid. 

The 1959-60 grand-total enrollments of 3,402,297 
full-time and part-time students in 1,952 institutions 
reporting to the U.S. Office of Education were over 
five times as large as the grand-total enrollments of 
597,880 reported by 1,041 institutions in 1919-20. 

Analysis by types of institution. [he propor- 
tions in which, through four decades, full-time stu- 
dents enrolled at the main types of approved institu- 
tions are revealed in Table 2. 

For 1959-60, a total of 1,002,262 full-time students 
were reported by 134 universities and large institu- 
tions of complex organization, forming 51% of 
1,965,892 fulltime students in 969 institutions. Of 
these, 686,520 students, or 35%, were enrolled in 73 
public universities, and 315,742 students, or 16%, 
were enrolled in 61 private universities. 

For 1949-50, there were 515,630 full-time students, 
or 339%, of all such students, enrolled at 57 public 
universities, and there were 327,735 students, or 21%, 
in 51 private universities. 

For 1939-40, there were 275,685 full-time students, 
or 32°, enrolled at 56 public universities, and 
184,766, or 21%, attending 51 private universities. 
For 1929-30, there were 212,879 full-time students, 
or 49%, enrolled in 53 public universities, and 
121,713, or 28%, in 36 private universities. 

For 1919-20, when only “30 representative univer- 
sities” were reported, there were 77,646 students in 
15 public universities, or 55% of the total; and there 
were 63,453 students in 15 private universities, or 
45°7 of the total of these 30 universities. 


c 

The 30 “representative universities,” to which the 
earliest SCHOOL AND Society studies were limited, includ- 
ed California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa State, Johns Hopkins, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North- 
western, Ohio State, U. of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
Princeton, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, U. of 
Washington, Virginia, Washington U., Western Reserve, 
Wisconsin, and Yale. 


TABLE 2 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS 


1929-30 


1919-20 


Universities 
Public 
Private 


212,879 (49%) 
121,713 (28%) 


77,646 (55%) 
63,453 (45%) 


independent 
Colleges 
of Arts 


& Sciences 85,431 (20%) 


Independent 
Schools of 


Technology 13,170 {| 3%) 


Independent 
Teachers 
Colleges 


Totals 


* Not reported 
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1949-50 1959-60 
(32%) 
(21%) 


515,630 (33%) 
327,735 (21%) 


686,520 (35%) 
315,742 (16%) 


239,618 434,846 (27%) 588,064 (30%) 


99,686 (11%) 152,487 (10%) 156,546 ( 8%) 


73,942 
873,697 


136,802 ( 9%) 219,020 (11%) 
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The preceding analysis for universities and large 
institutions of complex organization can be applied 
readily by the interested reader to independent col 
leges of arts and sciences, to independent technologi 
cal schools or institutes, and to independent teachers 
colleges. The percentages listed in Table 2 tell the 
story. It is a story of large institutions growing larger, 
but not at the expense of anybody else's growth. The 
tide of youth already has risen so that there are few 
“small colleges” in the historic use of that term. 


Choices of study fields, 1950-51 to 1959-60. 


In tracing trends as to fields of study, the most sig 
nificant gauge is that of the choices made by fresh 
men, assisted by their parents and other advisers 
realistically brought out if 


10th vear 


These choices are more 


recorded vear by year rather than every 
Accordingly, Table 
decades but annually for the significant decade, 1950 
51 to 1959-60. They cover full-time 


and women, entering five undergraduate 


3 presents figures not for four 


freshmen, men 
fields: arts 
commerce (or business 


and sciences, engineering 


administration), agriculture, and teacher training 


TABLE 3 


FRESHMEN ENROLLED IN FIVE FIELDS, 1950-51 TO 1959-60 


1950-51 
IN 665 INSTITUTIONS 
Men % Women 


Liberal Arts 91,047 52.9 68,202 


1951-52 


IN 740 INSTITUTIONS 
Men % Women 


90,393 53.5 74,711 


Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture 
Teachers 


TOTALS 


Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture 
Teachers 


TOTALS 


Liberol Arts 
Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture 
Teachers 


TOTALS 


liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture 
Teachers 


TOTALS 
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28,215 
22,508 
11,000 
19,343 
172,113 


Men 
98,583 
43,930 
26,282 
10,797 
19,148 

198,740 


Men 
101,386 
52,180 
26,774 
10,783 
23,443 
214,566 


Men 
125,846 
65,589 
32,424 
9,651 
28,399 
261,909 


1960 


16.4 164 
13.1 5,599 
6.4 1,322 
11.2 24,095 

99,382 


1952-53 


IN 773 INSTITUTIONS 


% Women 
49.6 80,852 
22.1 261 
13.2 8,148 

5.4 1,313 

9.6 26,924 

117,498 


1954-55 


IN 732 INSTITUTIONS 


% Women 
47.3 80,364 
24.3 435 
12.5 6,960 

5. 1,267 
10.9 32,487 

121,513 


1956-57 


IN 793 INSTITUTIONS 


% Women 
48 103,713 
25 659 
12.4 8,797 

3.7 1,231 

39,096 
153,496 


Continued on next page) 


25.5 


29,501 
22,609 
9,884 
16,724 
169,111 


Men 
91,850 
45,243 
23,990 

9,357 
18,561 
189,001 


Men 
118,774 
61,424 
34,348 
11,998 
30,360 
256,904 


Men 
120,581 
67,182 
31,483 
9,903 
25,364 
254,513 


17 
13 
5 
9 


a 157 
4 6,773 
8 1,271 
9 24,066 

106,978 


1953-54 


IN 725 INSTITUTIONS 
% Women 


48 

23 

12 
5. 


IN 794 


46 
23 
13 
4. 
11. 


IN 803 


6 75,720 
9 292 
7 7,301 
1,101 

28,182 

112,596 


1955-56 


INSTITUTIONS 


° Women 


2 89,206 
9 432 
4 8,898 
7 1,426 
8 40,623 

140,585 


1957-58 


INSTITUTIONS 


° Women 


47.4 103,882 


26 

12 
3 

10. 


4 736 
4 9,520 
9 1,144 
37,088 
152,370 





TABLE 3 


FRESHMEN ENROLLED IN FIVE FIELDS, 1950-51 TO 1959-60 (Continued) 


1958-59 


IN 832 INSTITUTIONS 
Men %e\ Women 


136,845 50.4 114,006 
60,579 22.9 699 
32,040 11.7 9,327 
9,871 3.6 1,318 
33,941 12.4 47,244 
273,276 172,594 


Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture 
Teachers 


TOTALS 


What do the statistics of Table 3 mean? The pres 
ent chronicler interprets them to have meaning as 
follows: 

Irts 
losing the heavy percentage domination of the 19th 


and sciences. Liberal arts courses, although 
century still attract more than all other entering stu- 
dents put together. They appeal to many freshmen 


secking avenues for admission to law, medicine, 
theology, and other professional schools which re 
quire certain arts and science subjects as prerequis 
ites; ‘they appeal to some freshmen desiring more 
time to ponder the choice of their lifework; and they 
the faithful 


people who cherish the cultural richness afforded by 


appeal to blessed company of young 


liberal education 


Engineering. The approximate doubling in num 


ber of engineering freshmen in this list from 1950-51 


to 1959-60 attests to the technological demands of 


our industrial era. The sag in the enrollment rise 


which occurred recently appears unfortunate. Toward 
meeting the danger of Russia's much larger annual 
American technological educa 


output of engineers, 


tors are now emphasizing qualitative rather than 


They seek 


of promising engineering students but, beyond that, 


quantitative goals to increase the number 


to educate them better in broadened courses so that, 


upon graduation, they may go on to high competency 
in their professional careers. 


fericulture Freshman enrollments in colleges of 


agriculture at state universities and land-grant it 


1959-60 
IN 845 INSTITUTIONS 

Men %e Women 

141,199 53.6 120,240 

52,175 19.8 680 

29,649 11.3 9,177 

8,457 3.2 1,400 

31,975 12.1 47,834 

263,455 179,331 

stitutions reflect what is happening to farming 
agricultural freshmen in 1959-60 
The very 


agriculture in stimulating 


[here were fewer 


than there were a decade earlier. SUCCESS 


of scientific crop produc 
has checked the 
into farming. 

training \ 


tivity desire of young people to go 


Teacher booming birthrate and im- 
proved health and medical conditions have had their 
inevitable effect uporr the nation’s school population. 
Demands for teachers to teach the growing army of 
children have forced some improvement in. salaries. 
been increases of course, in the numbers 


list of teacher-training 


There have 
of freshmen enrolled in our 
institutions, but these increases remain far be low the 
needs of our schools to take care of the onoogning 
tide of bovs and girls. 

What about teaching staffs? [0 
lable 4, the reader should know that 
requested to report as teachers only 


considering 
registrars are 
full-time those 


individuals holding rank of instructor and higher 


who give at least one-half of their time to instruction, 
and to report as total teaching both full-time and 
part-time faculty, including teaching assistants, fel 
lows, research assistants if they do some teaching, and 
lotal teaching figures, not given 


follows: Publi 


others who teach. 
universities, for 


Private unive) 


in Table 4, are as 
1949-50—44,370; for 1959-60—74,817. 
1949-50—46,645; for 1959-60—58,142. In 
de pe ndent’ arts and sciences colleges, for 1949-50 
34,628: for 1959-60—53,977. Schools of technology, for 


sities, for 


TABLE 4 
FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFFS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS 


1919-20 1929-30 


Universities 
Public 


Private 


(13) 
' (14) 


6,891 
8,264 


Independent Colleges of 
Arts & Sciences 

Independent Schools of 
Technology 


(122) 


(12) 


Independent Teachers 
Colleges 


(27) 15,155 


(1,041) 
48.615 


School and Society Totals 


Ail U. S. Institutionst (1,409) 


* Not reported. 
t U.S. Office of Education 
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(53) 17,734 
(36) 16,640 


7,608 


1,552 


(223) 43,534 


82,386 


1939-40 1949-50 1959-60 


(68) 
(56) 


45,957 
26,407 


(56) 22,899 
(51) 29,286 


(55) 28,295 
(48) 20,279 


(409) 21,783 (471) 27,829 (618) 40,308 


(51) 8,497 (53) 12,131 (63) 13,106 


(147) 12,819 
(952) 138,597 


(72) 5,101 
(639) 87,566 


(1,708) 
146,929 


(113) 8,630 
(740) 97,164 


(1,851) 
246,722 
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1949.50—16,179: for 1959-60 7.226 Teachers col 
1949-50—9,562: for 1959-60—14,922 
teachers for these groups, 1949-50—151,384; for 
60—219,084 

The U.S. Ofhce 
cover “different persons on the faculty, including ad 


le ges, for 
1959 


of Education figures in Table 4 


ministrative, instructional, and other professional 


personnel.” 

The broad enrollment picture during 40 years. 
Having interpreted our statistical tables, we are 
ready for a 
American campus from 1919-20 to 1959-60. The aca 


narrative account of enrollments on the 


demic year of 1919-20 opened with a rush back to 
universities and colleges of many students who had 
left in 1917 and 1918 for service in 
called The Great War. For the postwar year 1919-20 
the 30 
CIETY 


what was then 
SCHOOL AND SO 
list reported enrollments of 141,099 students, 
? 1914-15, the last 
fore the fighting in Europe seriously affected the 
United States. 
maintained for 


universities on the earliest 


about 47°) more than for vear be 
This record-breaking attendance was 
substantially 1920-21, when freshman 
classes were large. In 1921-22, the representative uni 
versities had a seven per cent gain over 1920-21. For 
1922-23, the 1921-22 
per cent for full time students and 14°, 
enrollments® at 123 approved institutions reporting 


The full-time 1923-24 


the year increase over was two 


in grand-total 
ove! 


both years. increase for 


1922-23 was three per cent in 134 institutions and 


for grand totals it was six per cent. The observation 
that the 
of the big state universities exceeded what used to 


be the total enrollments of the old-time New England 


was made yearly numerical gains at some 


colleges. 

The ScHOOL AND Society report on 1924-25 enroll 
ments in 160 approved institutions, showing small 
increases, recorded that the 25 largest of them had a 
total of 165,404 full-time students as compared with 
143,301 for all the 135 others on the approved list 
of the American Universities. Thus, 
15°, of the 160 institutions had 53°, of all full-time 
students. As to grand-total enrollments they had ap 


Association of 


proximately 40°, of the total of 780 collegiate in 
stitutions listed by the U.S. Office of Education. For 
1925-26, the gain over 1924-25 in full-time attendance 
at 184 institutions was seven per cent, numerical ad 
vances being recorded in all but 27 

By 1926-27, it that 
and university enrollment is 
than after the 
tendance, in 178 institutions on the 


list, was up 11%. 


“American college 
growing even faster 
war’; the full-time at 
\.A.U. approved 
The score for 1927-28 was given in 
terms The 410,712 full 
time students that year in 211 colleges and univer 


was noted 


immediately 


of a five-year comparison: 
sities approved by the A.A.U represented an increase 
of 25% 1922-23. The 
largest of the five-year gains, 28°,, 12 of the 
enrollments of 


over their same enrollments for 
was 1n 
largest institutions, those having 
3,000 or more students. 

Of peculiar interest today is the 1928-29 report 
which, showing “the smallest annual increase since 
the the American birthrate 


by the Bureau of The 


war,” cited announced 
US. Education. division of 


February 27, 1960 


Total 


statistics pointed out that by applying the birthrate 


and the infant mortality rate for each year, “22.5 


children per thousand of the population reached the 
age of one year in 1916 and less than 20 per thou 
1926.” 


tions continued, both school enrollments and college 


sand in It was suggested that, if these condi 


enrollments would soon reach = stationary periods. 


The likelihood of stationary population and corres 
ponding student enrollments seemed intensified by 
the subsequent economic depression. 

The stock market 1929, 
after universities and colleges had opened that fall. 
They 
highest 
to that 


crash of October, came 


Attendances were good for 1929-30. were even 
1930-31. A later, the 


ments in U.S. 


larger for year enroll 


educational history up time 
were reached; the 1931-32 reports from 444 approved 
institutions on the 
list showed 599,124 full-time students, or 3,721 
than for 1930-31. in the number 
of women was interpreted as meaning that 


families have felt the financial pinch, some of them 


American Council on Education 
more 
A decrease of 1.6%, 


“where 


have continued their sons at college and have kept 
their daughters at home.” 

By 1932-33, 
all levels of the population and they were reflected 
The enroll 
full-time 


eoonomic tribulations were wracking 
in higher education at nearly all levels. 
that 1.5% in 


students and seven per cent in grand totals. The drop 


ment declines for year were 
for 1933-34 was five per cent for full-time students, 
with the heaviest decreases as follows: graduate schools 
of arts and sciences—down 13.4°7; university schools of 
education and teachers colleges—down 11.99%); univer 
sity schools of engineering—down 9.9°, ; 

6.4! me 


schools or departments of architecture—down 15.8°, 


independent 


technological —institutions—down university 


journalism—down 10°; and music—down 8.8°%, 


To increase the number of young men and 
women going to college,” the government made avail 
able reliet Federal] Relief 
Administration in 1934, Aid was given to individual 
students according to their financial needs through 


work 


funds of the Emergency 


payment for campus jobs—“socially desirable 
including library work 

Student pay ranged from $10 to $20 a month. The 
FERA statement showed that, from September, 1934, 


1935, its funds were enabling 94,331 stu 


clerical, and research 


to June, 
dents in 1,466 institutions to earn an average of $15 
a month (a governmental expenditure of $1,414,940 
a month). A few institutions did not participate in 
the arrangement, preferring themselves to meet the 
financial needs of their students. Largely in conse 
quence of FERA funds, the 1934-35 collegiate enroll 
ments regained the 1933-34 loss; there was a five pert 
14% 


AND SOCIETY re 


cent increase in full-time students, including 


more freshmen. The 1934-35 Scnoot 
port began the use of a summary table for freshmen, 
disclosing increases and decreases in students enter 
ing courses in four main fields: arts and sciences, en 
gineering, commerce, and agriculiure. Introduced 
school attendance 


[his is no longer 


number of years 
in grand-total 


For a 
included 


summer 
was figures 


done 
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also was a summary of full-time students by geo 
graphical divisions and by states. 

The 1935-36 full-time enrollments in 577 approved 
institutions rose 6.6% over 1934-35, thanks to FERA 
funds which supplied spare-time campus employ 
ment for 12% of the students. Continuance of Fed- 
better economic oonditions 
1936-37 enrollment figures; 


aid and. somewhat 
the 


eral 
were evidenced by 


they were up 6.5% for fulltime students and 7.3% 


for grand totals. 

Notwithstanding a reduction of one-third in FERA 
grants, attendances for 1937-38 represented a gain 
of 3.6% in full-time students. Quoted in the Scoot 
AND Society article that year were U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation population data which indicated that “by 
1943 colleges and universities of the United States 
will face a diminished human reservoir from which 
to draw. It is possible that other factors may prevent 
population trends from having their normal effect 
on collegiate attendance. Such factors might be eoo- 
nomic changes or changes in educational philosophy.” 

In considering the gain of 6.6% in full-time at- 
tendance for 1938-39 over 1937-38, the ScHooL AND 
Society article pointed out that 9.39%, of all resident 
students were receiving payments under the Nation- 
al Youth Administration—undergraduates an average 
of $15 monthly and graduate students an average of 
$30 monthly for work performed. The NYA had re 
placed FERA. 

The decade of the 
with modest increases: 2.7% in full-time enrollment 
and 1.2% in grand totals for the year 1939-40 over 
the corresponding tallies for 1938-39. Noteworthy 
was the degree in which independent colleges of arts 
and sciences displayed enrollment recovery. 

Collegiate attendance during World War Il. 
Hitler’s rampages which brought World War II to 
Europe in September, 1939, stirred America to pre- 
paredness activity and the grim consequences were 
felt on every campus. A drop of two per cent in 
freshmen for 1940-41 was a portent of the decreases 
that followed during the next five academic years. 
The 1940 Selective Training and Service Act per- 
mitted drafted students to defer their military ser- 
the close of the academic year. In a nation 


“tumultuous thirties” closed 


vice until 
that was dubbed “the arsenal against Hitlerism,” the 
call of technology to youth was attested in the gain 
of 8.7% in the number of 34,857 freshmen starting 
upon engineering courses in 1941-42. In all other 
fields, enrollments fell off. 

\ decrease of 9.5% in full-time enrollment 
shown by the 1942-48 figures of 746,922 students in 


was 


667 approved institutions. It was noted that ‘the 


number of ‘teen-age college students, subject to 
draft under the recent act of Congress, has not fallen 
off in proportion to the whole student enrollment.” 
The only 1.79%. As 
the present chronicler wrote in a New York Times 
late 1942, fall 


thronged to the campus to obtain training which, 


number of freshmen was down 


article in “young men have this 


upon information given last summer by both Wat 
and Navy departments, they believe to be valuable 
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for military preparation. . With high patriotism 
they await orders.” 

In the spring of 1943, the call came for military 
service by all able-bodied young men. After a period 
of military training, thousands of collegians were 
assigned to selected universities and colleges as en 
listed men. ‘There they received specialized training in 
engineering, in medicine, and in other essential fields. 
The ScHooL AND Society enrollment article for 1943- 
44 reported: “At more than 400 universities and col 
leges throughout the country, soldiers in olive-drab 
uniforms navy blue marched 
the campus to class these early winter days.” In an 


and sailors in across 
other journal, the present chronicler reported that 
there were 140,000 enlisted men in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Division; 70,000 in the pre-flight 
program of the Army Air Force; and 78,000 in the 
Navy Specialized Training Reserve. “Their college 
teachers testify and their examinations prove that 
they are doing their work patriotically and well.” 
Many other institutions not having War and Navy 
department units were hard hit as to students and 
finances. “With so many of their brothers serving in 
the armed forces, American college girls are carry 
ing on the torch of higher education. In undergrad- 
uate courses, particularly in arts and sciences of both 
universities and colleges, there is an upward surge 
or at least a stabilized enrollment of girls, the vast 
majority of whom are below the 2l-year age require 
ment of army and navy auxiliary organizations.” 
During 1944-45, with the departure of army train 
ees for active and with the curtailment of 
navy units, all universities and colleges were grimly 


service 


aware of the consequences of war; nearly all were 
oonfronted with problems. The 
1944-45 enrollments of men students reported by 
679 approved institutions showed drops of 509%, to 
94°, as compared with the peacetime attendances of 
men five years earlier. The men left on the campus 
were chiefly freshmen, 16 and 17 years of age. The 
attendance of women was high. 

After V-E Day in May, 1945, and V-J Day the 
following September, a happy flow back to the cam 
pus began for nearly 90,000 discharged servicemen. 
In that autumn of 1945, about 80,000 veterans en 
rolled for full-time study 10,000 additional vet- 
erans started part-time courses. By Congressional ac 
tion under Public Laws 346 and 16 (the so-called 
Government Issue or G.I. Bill of Rights), -they re- 
ceived grants covering tuition and, for full-time stu- 
dents, subsistence the institutions of 
their choice. The 1945-46 reports from 645 approved 


serious financial 


and 


allowances at 


institutions showed 671,857 full-time students and a 
grand total of 985,227. 


The G.I. student tide. Data 
greatest experiment in the history of 


related to the 
U.S. higher 
education are supplied in the ScHOoL AND SOCIETY 
enrollment statistics for the years 1946-47 to 1953-54, 
inclusive. Here is evidence as to how an appreciative 
nation showed gratitude to the youths who served 
it in World War II. Congress did not vote cash bo 
nuses as after World War I, but awarded grants yield 


ing educational opportunity to honorably discharged 
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veterans. The outcome quite confounded prior crit 
icism that beneficiaries might become “educational 
hoboes.”” Actually, individual veterans benefited; the 
whole people gained 


The G.l 


pattern; professors described them as 


1945-46 set the 


and in 


vanguard matriculants of 
“eagel 
dustrious as well as mature.” In 1946, typical was 
Midwest 


hon-veterans in 


the report of a large state university in the 


that veterans were “slightly above 


academic standing” and the comment of a southern 


college for men which found “more veterans at the 
top and fewer at the than 
The 1946-47 totals of 


institutions were reported as 1,331,138 full-time stu 


bottom non-veterans 


enrollment at 668 approved 
dents and a grand total of 1,718,862 

The G.I. tide reached its numerical peak in Oc 
1947, when the Veterans Administration in 
formed ScHOOL AND Society that “1,149,933 veterans 
learning, 


tober, 


were enrolled in institutions of higher 
79,966 of them under Public Law 16 
1,069,967 Public 346." In 


716 universities and 


(disability) and 


under Law that autumn, 


approved colleges reported 
full-time students 
The U.S. Office of 
3 institutions (including 21 estimated) produced 
a grand total of 2,338,226 
differentiated as to full-time and part-time 

\ lull in 
1948-49. 
of students, administrators had exerted 


and a grand total of 


1,592,389 
78,257. 


| 
> 


J Education figures for 
l 


“resident students,” not 


educators 
flood 


utmost 


cnrollments—welcomed by 


came in lo accommodate the 


postwal 
their 
to provide classrooms, laboratories, and housing 
faculties were carrying teaching loads and 


I hese 


burdens they have borne cheerfully, out of apprecia 


facilities; 


class sizes too great for satisfactory results 
tion for the war service of the G.L.’s and especially 
in recognition of the good academic work the G.1.'s 
have performed.” For 1948-49, reports from 726 ap 
proved institutions showed a total of 1,580,783 tull 
time students and a grand total of 1,931,979 

1949 saw a 3.7°, 
1,567,500 full-time stu 


The autumn of decrease in full 


time attendance. There were 
dents and a grand total of 1,994,795 in 753 approved 
institutions that fall. It that, “on the 


typical Campus today, one out of every three students 


was declared 


one meets going from class to class is a veteran.” 


Greatly reduced numbers of veterans and somewhat 


reduced numbers of men and women nonveterans 
were revealed in the enrollment reports for 1950-51 
\t 770 approved institutions there were then enrolled 
1,414,428 total of 
1,848,187 
Shortly after 


1950, the 


full-time students and a grand 


fighting broke out in Korea in lat 
of the United States called 
% 000,000 


June, President 


armed forces numbering 
As the U.S. Commissioner of Edu 
“the kind of personnel needed 


young, 


for creation of 
by the fall of 1951. 
cation expressed it, 
for military duty 
men—must be drawn from the age groups normally 
Selective 


intelligent, able-bodied 
found in institutions of higher education.” 
Service, of course, had its effect upon collegiate reg 
showed a drop of 
and of 3.7& in 
1952-53 was only 


istration. The 1951-52 
14.8°) in 


students 


re ports 
full-time students 


The decrease for 


men 


women 


February 27, 1960 


both men and 
the downward glide had checked by 


of freshmen and by the 


15° in full-time enrollments of 


‘ 
women been 
an upsurge in the number 
academic persistence of upperclass women 

Veterans of the Korea conflict, to whom G.I. en 
titlement was voted by Congress, were now coming 
Their 
colleges and universities during 


years to the peak of 485,867 in 1956-57 


into the picture numbers in attendance at 


subsequent 
\ gradual 


rose 


decrease followed inasmuch as, by congressional ac 
tion, all educational training of Korea. veterans must 
be completed by Jan. 31, 1965 

1953-54 over 
for grand-total students 
INCTeAases 1953-54 


The factors stimulating high 


Enrollment increases of 1952-53 were 
2.2°) for full-time and 1.3% 
For 1954-55, the 


and 7.6°., respectively 


ovel were 6.8%, 


school seniors to enroll and oollege undergraduates 


to continue during these years were indicated as 


follows: “the wide-spread belief that higher education 
leads to better positions and greater usefulness; in 
creased scholarship aid from foundations, industrial 
and business corporations, clubs, individual citizens 
and universities and colleges; [and] the opportunity 
which Selective Service afforded good students to ob 
tain higher education before conscription.” 

The population boom. During the five years 
1955-60, everybody became aware of a development of 
a remarkable rise in the birthrate here 
not anticipated by demographers a 
The first broad interpreta 


vital concern 
and elsewhere 
quarter of a century ago 
tion of population trends in the college-age group 
American Association 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. An 
association booklet set forth population statistics and 
collegiate attendance for state of the United 
States for the 1940 to 1950, these were 
projected up to the year 1970, giving resultant esti 


The 


“unless we reverse the trend completely, 


was published in 1953 by the 


of Collegiate 


each 
decade and 


mates of future collegiate attendance. conclu 
sion was that 
more than twice our present number will be attend 
ing our oolleges and universities within a few short 
The financial and education problems re 


and 


Vvcars 


sulting from the population boom have been 


are being discussed at regional and national educa 


tional association meetings. They are the topic of 


countless magazine and newspaper articles. An ex 


cellent promotional campaign is under way through 

out the country, headed by the Council for Financial 

Aid to Education, Inc 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 1959-60 
Full 


nine pe r 


statistics, 1955-56 to 
inclusive, demonstrate a current upward trend 
enrollment increases vear by vear of 
9) 7¢ 
, of 2.79, 


Part-time enrollment increases year by 


items 
cent, of 6.5% , of 4.197, and of four per cent 
year of 6.5%, 
and of 2.9% 


1955-56, 


of 11.5%, of eight per cent, of 8.6% 
The specific enrollments reported were: For 


from 886 approved institutions, 1,612,225 full-time stu 


At the 1958 meeting of the AACRKAO, it was suggested 
that projections of future enrollments were dubious since 
the formula dealt solely with grand-total en: Alments 
thus swelling numbers bevond full-time student reaiities 
Nevertheless, the main point as to huge enrollments re 
mains valid 
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dents and a grand total of 2,111,485. For 1956-57, from 
24,897 full-time students 
1957-58, from 
full-time stu 
1958-59, 
full-time 
1959-60, 
well 


901 approved institutions, 1,7 
and a grand total of 2,284,119. For 
930° accredited 1,755,103 
dents and a grand total of 2,415,214. For 
from 944 1,828,660 
students and a grand total of 2,531,755. For 
from 995 accredited 
over 1,000 separate campuses), 1,973,948 full-time stu 


institutions, 


accredited institutions, 


Institutions (representing 
dents and a grand total of 2,811,704. 

We should emphasize that the full-time students 
recorded during the past five years were born in'the 
early 1940's and the late 1930's when birthrates were 
low. The upturn of birthrates in the late 1940's and 
throughout the 1950's foretells very large collegiate 
enrollments—assuming no extraordinary factors such 
as war or economic depression. 

A look back, a look ahead. 
the oviset of this historical sketch, apart from quan 
titative aspects of past and future collegiate enroll 
ments, we take their human 
meaning and their qualitative significance. During 
the past 40 years—despite shortcomings—higher edu 


\s suggested at 


should into account 


cation has made qualitative advances which, without 
amplification, we would list as follows: 

Distinctive contributions in leading U.S. graduate 
and professional schools—particularly in research and 


technique procedures. 


Admirable provisions at leading independent and 
university colleges of arts and sciences for general 
education, for fields of concentration, honors courses, 
preceptorial instruction, and comprehensive exam 
inations, so that our most scholarly undergraduates 
are attaining levels comparable with the best any 
where. 

Commendable improvements in the curricula and 
standards of four-year colleges of varied types. 

Growth and variety among two-year junior colleges 


the way toward handling many of the 


which 
oncoming tide of applicants for study beyond the 


point 


high school. 
For the 
to goals. It would be well: 


lo extend generously to our expanding youth and 


next 40 years, we venture an opinion as 


adult population forms of higher education which, 
beyond vocational objectives, will promote cultural 
enlargement and responsible citizenship. 

To educate students who may become experts in 
science, industry, and the professions with devotion 
to the common good. 

To develop public leaders of practical and spirit 
the Beautiful to 


ual power who will guide America 


“crown her good with brotherhood, from sea to shin 


ing sea.” 
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Doctorates from Leading American 


Graduate Schools, 1861-1958 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D.C. 


A most 200 educational institutions in the U.S. TABLE 1 
are currently conferring doctorates. The first Lteeding American Graduate Schools According to Number of 
such degrees were conferred on three men by Doctoral Degrees Conferred, 1861-1958 and 1948-58 
Yale University in 1861. Since then, 37 institu 

tions have granted 78.89%, of the 157,650 do« » oe 
torates conferred through 1958. Institution Doctorate 1958 


For the entire period, 1861-1958, 72,030 (58°,) — Columbia Univ... 1875 1 9 
Univ. of Chicago 1893 P 2 - 

. P " Harvard Univ 1873 ; 3 

vately controlled institutions and 52,142 (42°.) — «yniv. of 


Rank, Change 
1948-58 = in Rank 


of the doctorates were conferred by the 20 pri 


by the 17 public universities. In the more recent Wisconsin 1892 
*Univ. of 

p , ' . California 1885 
of the publicly controlled institutions, although Cornell Univ 1872 
those under private control continued to confet Yole Univ 1861 
*Univ. of Illinois 1900 
New York Univ 1887 
*Univ. of 

ures for 1948-58: 20 private universities, 53,76] Michigan 1876 
*Ohio State Univ. 1879 


| 1-year period, the situation has changed in favor 


more than half the doctorates—but by a much 
smaller margin, as shown by the following fig 


(52.2°.); 17 public universities, 30,927 (47.8°, 
*Univ. of 


This change in favor of the publicly con iamkenie 1888 
trolled institutions is also seen from an examina Johns Hopkins 


tion of the last column of Table 1. Twelve of Univ 
Univ. of 
. . , Pennsylvania 1871 
raised their rank, while only five of the 20 — «State Univ. of 


1878 


the 17 institutions under public control have 


under private control have done so. The way lowa 1900 


ca . = ; Stanford Univ 1894 
California and Wisconsin have edged out Chi 
f Mass. Inst. of 


cago and Harvard for second and third place is Technology 1907 


particularly striking. The only five privately Princeton Univ 1879 


; A P . a be Northwestern 
controlled institutions that stand higher in rank Univ. 1896 


in the recent period are New York, Stanford, ‘iowa State Univ. 1916 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Southern Catholic Univ 
of America 1895 
. : *Purdue Univ 1928 
Each of 23 institutions have conferred mort *tadiens| Univ. 1883 
than 100 doctorates on women during 1948-58. ‘Univ. of Texos . 1915 
Univ. of 
: ‘ : c : ; Pittsburgh 1886 
ual institutions is available for earlier years, al Pennaylvenio 
though it is known that more than 10,000 doc State Univ 1927 
Univ. of Southern 
California 1927 
"Univ. of North 
versity, and 1947, Caroline 1883 


Table 2 shows the 23 institutions for the per California Inst 


iod 1948-58. All except Radcliffe are also includ y ae 
niv. of 

ed in Table 1. The five leading institutions for Washington 1914 

women doctorates are included among the seven Boston Univ 1877 

*Michigan State 

aD Univ 1926 
The writer has recently finished preparing for the Univ. of Missouri 1899 

eighth edition of “American Universities and Colleges” a Fordham Univ 1918 

series of tables presenting the principal facts regarding Duke Univ 1929 

the number and dates of these doctoral degrees classified Syracuse Univ 1873 

by institutions and by subject-matter fields. With the pet “Univ. of 

mission of the editor of this well-known reference volume Maryland 1920 

a summary of certain facts regarding the leading institu 

tions is presented here prior to publication in April, 1966 

by the American Council on Education * Institution under public control 


California, and Syracuse. 


No segregation of doctorates by sex for individ 


torates were conferred on women between 1877, 
when the first one was granted by Boston Uni 


leading ones for the same period for all doctors, 


124,172 
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as shown in Table 1. These 23 institutions ac 
count for 5,838, or 70.8°, of the 8,251 doctorates 
secured by women from all institutions, 1948-58. 
Their distribution by type of control is as fol- 
lows: 13 private institutions, 3,699 (63.4°,); 10 
public institutions, 2,139 (36.6°,). Thus, the in- 
stitutions under private control account for a 


( 


much larger proportion of doctorates for women 
than for all doctorates for the same period, 


TABLE 2 
Leading American Graduate Schools for Women 
According to Number of Doctoral Degrees 
Conferred on Women, 1948-58 


Institution Number 
Columbia University 990 
New York University 478 


"University of California . 391 


University of Chicago 354 
"University of Wisconsin 309 
Radcliffe College 305 
“University of Michigan 267 
Cornell University 243 
*Ohio State University 224 
Catholic University of America 217 
Stanford University 203 
*State University of lowa 196 
"University of Illinois 190 
Yale University 181 
"Indiana University 174 
Northwestern University 171 
Fordham University 163 
*University of Minnesota 156 
University of Southern California 147 
University of Pennsylvania 144 
*University of Texas 119 
*Pennsylvania State University 113 
University of Pittsburgh 103 


Institution under public control. 


Federal Aid to Education 


s hrough Contingent Tax Benefits 
By DWIGHT K. ALPERN 


Brooklyn College 


‘ 
Fs ANCIAL BENEFITS both to education and to 
parents can be created, and nation-wide public 
interest in education stimulated, by means of a 
contingent tax deduction plan based upon pat 
ents’ school and college expenses for their chil- 
Under payments 
which a parent voluntarily makes to a school for 
his own child's education are not tax-deductible; 


dren. existing regulations, 


the amount of this outlay is presently treated 
simply as taxable income and a resultant tax 
accrues to the government. Let such an educa- 
tional outlay be made tax-deductible, provided 
that 50°, of the accrued tax is donated by the 
individual to any bona fide nonprofit education- 
al institution of his own choice, either public o1 
private. Upon suitable proof of donation, the 
taxpayer should be permitted to retain the re 
maining 50°, of the accrued tax. 

The plan here would develop 
parents into a new type of annual donor to edu- 


envisioned 


cational institutions on the dual basis of interest 
in his child’s education and direct financial re- 
turn to himself. And the plan would enable 
Federal funds so 
“blocked” for aid to education without govern 
ment jurisdiction. While there is much agree 
ment that great 
need for money, the role of Federal participa 
the 


recone iling 


obtained to be reserved o1 


educational institutions. have 


tion in education is not vet resolved, and 
design of etlective 


both factors is still a subject for discussion. This 


machinery fon 


94 


plan is suggested asia practical approach toward 
a partial solution of the double problem which 
education, both public and private, faces. 

In addition to providing direct benefits to 
education, the concept of a contingent tax de- 
duction based upon educational expenses gives 
the parent circumscribed but soundly based tax 
relief as his expenses would be self-limiting by 
his financial means. The general-“support” de- 
duction for a child does not imply or require 
specific school expenditures for the particular 
child. Thus, tax consideration here suggested 
is apart from and in addition to the general- 
support deduction. Two examples may illustrate 
the magnitude of the deductions involved: Ex- 
ample 1—A family with a gross income of $7,000 
has three small children in a local private school 
which annual tuition charge of $300; 
Example 2—A family with a gross income of 
$14,000 has a daughter at college with net ex- 
penses of $2,100 and a son at school with net 
expenses of $500. An educational institution 
would receive a donation of $90 in Example 1, 
and $338 in Example 2, with in-pocket savings 
ol equal amounts to the respective taxpayers 
(equivalent to tax reductions of 12.5°, and 
14.3°,, respectively). 

\n interesting way of looking at this tax-ac- 
crual deduction is as a disbursement of govern- 
ment-reserved funds. The taxpaying citizen who 
supports education by direct and 


has an 


€ 


voluntarily 
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Item Example | Example 2 

1. Gross income $7,000 $14.000 
2. Exemptions at $600 each 

(5) 3,000 1) 2 400 
3. Line | minus Line 2 1,000 11,600 
1. Standard deduction 100 1,000 
5. Present net income for 

tax calculation +600 10,600 
6. Education expense 900 2 600 
7. Education net income for 

tax calculation 2 700 8.000 
8. Income tax due on basis 

of Line 5 (joint return) 720 2 356 
9. Income tax due on basis 

of Line 7 (joint return) 540 1 680 
10. Education tax accrual 180 676 
11. Certified donation by 

taxpayer to “X” School 

(50% of Line 10) 90 338 
12. Actual in-pocket tax sav 

ing to taxpayer (other 

50°, of Line 10) 90 338 


specific payments for his children’s schooling 
would be given, in a sense, discretionary admin 
istrative power, within clear limits, to disburse 
this government-blocked money to educational 
institutions of his own choice—whether public 
or private or both—up to 50% of the accrued 
tax. The remaining 50%, which would be re- 
tained by the taxpayer, could then be considered 
as a tax-free allowance for acting as an agent 
for the government with trustee power to act. 

To qualify for tax-accrual disbursement, funds 
must be donated either to public educational in 
stitutions, 7.¢e., local boards, state universities, 
and the like—but not to Federal 
agencies; or to nonprofit private educational in 


educational 


stitutions which are duly qualified by the ap 
propriate and generally recognized professional 
associations. On the other hand, in order that 
the individual taxpayer may claim an education 
tax accrual, it should only be necessary to show 
that moneys expended for the education of a 
child went to public-supported institutions o1 
to private enterprises of either profit or non- 
profit category. Payments to a private tutor of 
French, or to a school of plumbing, or to a pri 
vate elementary or high school would qualify for 
the calculation of tax accruals. 

Encouragement of direct specific expenditures 
for the education of his own children, however, 
must not be permitted to detract from a taxpay 
er’s concern for the welfare of the public educa 
tional systems; continuing interest in, and sup 
port of, local public-taxed education also must 
con 


enhanced. Therefore, a 


comitant plan is suggested. 


be sustained and 
An equivalent in 
each 


pocket tax deduction should accrue to 
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taxpayer who pays separate local school taxes 


Provision should be made in the tax structure 
that for each dollar levied for local school sup 
port, the taxpaye! should be allowed to show a 
$2.00 deduction on both Federal and state tax 
returns. The extra “matching’-dollar deduction 
would extend the sphere of interest in education 
to include people without children as well as 


taxpaying business organizations 


The availability for distribution by parents 
of a fund which can be guesstimated from 
$50,000,000 to over a_ billion dollars yearly 


would allow organized education the freedom 
to grow responsibly and responsively according 
to the integrated efforts of the individual donors 
While the 
could hardly be of determining size, the total 


sum contributed by any one parent 


expression of vearly donations would be, like 
informed voting, the measure of the community's 
thinking. And, while not large enough individ 
ually to influence policy, the yearly donation 
given or withheld—with an accompanying lettet 
or personal call can make the thoughts of the 
donor very clear, indeed. 

Advancing technology and international ten 
sions combine to make the Federal government 
conscious of its obligations for the safety 


1958 


very 
of the 
\ct, with its provisions for areas of strategic im 


country. The Defense Education 
portance, reflects the legitimate implementation 
of education for military necessities. The annual 
recurrent expressions by parents and other tax- 
payers in accordance with this plan would serve 
as a balancing weight if they feel that the growth 
of education should not be so singularly direct 
ed. On the other hand, 
calls of 


measures if popular concern matches government 


their comments could 


serve as roll support for such safety 
precautions. 

The parental habit of annual giving to educa 
tion, established during the years of his chil- 
dren’s schooling with Federal help, could well 
carry over into later years from his own funds. 
Although free of educational expenses by then, 
his interest and concern with education would 
hardly stop. Educational institutions very prob 
that a 


friends, already conditioned to making modest 


ably could find permanent reservoir of 
but periodic gifts, had been created 

This plan assumes the basic concept of Fed 
eral concern with providing financial assistance 
for education. The need is evident for suitable 
permissive regulations by the Treasury Depart 


ment and for legislation by the Congress 
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Private Beneficenece and Control of 


Higher Education in Pennsylvania 
By SAUL SACK 


University of Pennsylvania 


H ISTORICALLY, donations of considerable sums of 
money have been made by trustees and other 
individuals and groups to colleges and univer- 
sities in Pennsylvania without specific stipulation 
as to their use. In many instances, even those gilts 
offered for special purposes served to augment 
the implementation of pre-existing policy, to en 
dow an extant chair or to establish a scholar- 
ship. There was, however, giving of a different 
kind. Individuals and groups frequently predi 
cated compliance with specific conditions or pur- 
poses prior to the receipt of their intended 
benefactions. And these often resulted in an al- 
tered course and an assumption of an ideologi- 
cal or curricular orientation different from the 
existing one. 

Lafayette College experienced a number of 
such changes. The catalogue of 1852-53 graphi- 
cally describes the institution’s complete trans 
formation into a synodical college: 


During the recent sessions of the Synod in Baltimore 
that body felt that it had not the control of the college as 
fully as it was desirable. It therefore recommended the 
subscribers to the endowment fund, to suspend the pay- 
ment of their subscriptions until the Board should be 
brought fully under the control of the Synod, by the res 
ignation of those Trustees who had not been nominated 
by the Synod, and appointment of others in their place 
who had been so nominated, Accordingly, at a meeting of 
the Board, held immediately after the rising of the Synod, 
fourteen members resigned, and their places were filled 
by nominations of the Synod. Thus an entire change was 
effected in the Board, and in all the officers of it, by which 
the Synod has the entire control of the Institution? 


In 1866, the curriculum of the college was giv- 
en new direction by the trustees’ acceptance olf 
“the munificent sum of $100,000 from A. Pardee 
of Hazelton, Pa., to found a scientific course in 
the College.”* Six years later (1872), the board 
considered a communication “from Mr. Ben- 
jamin Douglass—proposing a course of Classical 
Study to be composed exclusively of the Greek 
& Latin writings of Christian Authors—and offer- 
ing to contribute to the college funds $100,000 
if such course should be allowed to supercede the 
one now in use.” A committee was appointed “to 
confer with Mr. Douglass—in reference to a mod- 
ification of his offer,—proposing to him—that the 
Board establish a parallel course of Christian 
Authors, elective with the old course.’* Al- 
though such a course was established, Mr. Doug- 
lass’ failure, in 1877, to continue to meet the 
payments which he had promised, caused the 
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rustees to resolve “That the Douglass Course in 
Christian Greek and Latin, established by the 
Board as a Department and designed to run par- 
allel with the Classical Course, throughout the 
entire curriculum be abolished.” 

The curricula of other institutions were influ- 
enced similarly by the contributions of private 
donors. Washington and Jefferson College agreed 
(1871) to institute a separate scientific course, 
for which ‘a diploma of the highest grade will 
be given,” as a result of “the munificent dona- 
tion of Twenty-Thousand Dollars . . . tendered 
by Dr. F. J. Lemoyne.”* In 1881, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania established the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce because of a 
gift of $100,000 from Joseph Wharton.’ Haver- 
ford College, assured that it was not the intention 
of the donors to create a theological department, 
agreed to provide “for the regular study of the 
Bible . . . and Religious Teaching’ on the 
basis of two separate contributions of $63,000 in 
1900 and $50,000 in 1907.8 A graduate school of 
education (1911) and a graduate school of social 
work (1915) were established by Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege as a result of bequests specifically designated 
for those purposes." 

As indicated in the case of Lafayette College, 
the orientation of an institution or its control 
could be changed or modified by the acceptance 
of contributions which are conditionally given. 
The success of the movement to amalgamate 
Washington and Jefferson colleges no doubt was 
due, in part, to the pledge of the Rev. C. C. Beat- 
ty of $50,000 to the new, single institution which 


‘ Cf., Dickinson College: Letter, Benjamin Rush to 
John Montgomery, Feb, 17, 1784; Allegheny College: 
Minutes of Trustees, May 26, 1817, I, 4; Haverford Col- 
lege: Minutes of Managers, Dec. 24, 1840, II, n.p.; Lincoln 
University: Minutes of Trustees, Nov. 27, 1866, I, 55-56; 
Bryn Mawr College: Minutes of Trustees, Jan, 11, 1906 
IV, 231. 

* Catalogue, 1852-53, pp. 21-22 

’ Minutes of Trustees, March 28, 1866, II, 163 ff. 

* Ibid., July 2, 1872, IT, 263 

Ibid., Jan. 31, 1877, II, 344; June 26, 1877, II, 348; 
Nov, 7, 1877, II, 359. 
Minutes of Trustees, June 26, 1871, pp. 174-5. 

* Minutes of Trustees, March 1, 1881, XI, 570-1; March 
24, 1881, XI, 576 ff 

* Minutes of Managers, 10 mo. 26, 1900, VI, 18 ff.; 11 
mo, 15, 1907, VI, 345-6 

' Minutes of Directors, | mo, 20, 1911, I, 384-6; Cat- 
alogue, 1913, 152 ff.; 1915, 104 ff 

’ Minutes of Trustees, April 12, 1865, pp. 13-14 
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would emerge from their unification.'’ In 
the Western 
sylvania reluctantly agreed to receive the pledge 
of $25,000 from the estate of Charles Avery “for 


the trustees of University of Penn 


the education and elevation of colored people of 
the United States and Canada, in 
formity to the provisions of the last will and Tes 
tament of said decedent and at all times to give 
gratuitous instructions in the Collegiate and Sci 


Strict con 


entific Departments to not less than twelve col 
ored pupils, if so many duly qualified according 
to the rules for admission to this University shall 


apply At the same time, they made it 
clear that they would accept the gilt “provided 
that no conditions more onerous to the Uni 
versity than those now connected with the pro 
posed donation, be attached thereto.”'' An offer 
of $50,000 from William Bucknell to the Uni- 


versity at Lewisburg (1881), contingent, among 
other conditions, upon the placing of the uni- 
versity property “in the hands of a single Board 
of twenty members, chosen by the new subscrib- 
ers, of whom fifteen shall constitute 
and that this be the only Board of control,” re- 


sulted in a revised fiscal policy and a change of 


a quorum, 


the institution’s name to Bucknell University. 
\ clear example of the influence of large con- 

institutional 

observed in the experience of 


tributors in the determination of 
policy may be 
Grove City College. In donating 4,000 shares of 
Sun Oil Co. common stock (1935) to the college, 
the Pew family stipulated that “They would like 
to have the Board so arrange the acceptance ol 


this gift that the government, either state or na 


1875, 


tional, can never take over the college except 
That, if the 
college or building is ever taken over by such 


by condemnation proceedings. 


proceedings, the then board of trustees will use 
the proceeds for some good cause for the benefit 
of the public Later, under the leadership of 
] Howard Pew, who “impressed the value ol 
keeping aloof from Government control and aid 
of any kind from the Government,” the trustees 
from any 


resolved “that we accept no subsidy 
Govermment, National, State or Local.’ 

Higher education has not been free of the con- 
influence which accompanies private 


evidence 


trol or 


pecuniary aid. At the same time, the 
indicates that the policies and internal life of 
the colleges and universities of the common 
wealth have been remarkably immune from the 
regulatory influences which are presumed to ac- 
company state appropriations. The question, 
then, which confronts the colleges and univer- 
sities is not whether state or private contribu 
tions will result in some measure of control of 
education, but whether they should shun an im- 
portant source of financial support on the basis 
of the specious argument that more onerous 
regulation inevitably follows government benef 


icence 


Minutes of Trustees, Nov. 20, 1875 p 10% 


Minutes of Trustees, April 21, 1881, II, 479-80; June 
22 1886, ITT, 82-3 
Minutes of Trustees, October 25. 19%5 p 211 
* Tbhid., December 10, 1935 p. 213 
For a detailed historical study citing Pennsylvania’s 


experience, see S. Sack, Pennsylvania History, 26: 240 
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Drastic Changes for Reducing 


Juvenile Delinquency 
By W. W. CARPENTER 


Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Missouri 


Tu MANY sTUbpIES that have been made and 
are being made of ways to combat juvenile de- 
often overlook — the 
and possible necessity of making drastic changes 
in our procedures. Notwithstanding the great 


linquency too importance 


contributions by Federal, state, lv al, and non 
governmental agencies, unless a nation-wide con 
tinuing census is established, we cannot evaiuate 
the full effect that our schools and our proced 
now have or should have on the youth of 
this nation. Can the 
difhcult problems of this nuclear age, including 


survival as a nation, if more than 40°; of those 


ures 


schools solve the many 
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fifth 
later from high school? 


enrolled in the grade will not graduate 
Let us consider the problem of training the 
America. This 
problem is so great and so important that each 


expectant mother should be required to attend 


parents of the unborn babies of 


a series of lessons on child care. Such instruction 


should also include the control of the environ 
ment most conducive to the health and happi 
ness of both the mother and the child 
birth. All such instruction should be 


compulsory unless the equivalent already has 


before 
free and 


been received by the mother. This service should 
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be organized and administered locally within 
the policy of the state school agency and wholly 
supported financially by the Federal and _ state 
governments. 

Immediately following birth, information con- 
cerning the child should be entered on the na- 
tion-wide continuing census as administered in 
a satisfactory administrative school district with- 
in the state of birth. It is understood that a satis 
factory administrative school district is one large 
enough in area, ability to pay, and enrollment 
to offer effectively all the educational services 
in the local district including the continuing 
census. The original record should be kept up 
to date by the local school officials of the satis- 
factory administrative school district, and fre 
quent summary reports submitted by them to 
the state department of education and its sum- 
maries should be sent periodically to the U.S. 
Office of Education. The original record always 
should remain with the local district and a 
photostat always should be sent to the school 
officials of another satisfactory administrative 
school district if the pupil moves. Standard pro- 
cedure can be evolved whereby a complete rec- 
ord of each pupil always will be available to the 
ofhcials of the school district in which he is cur 
rently living. The Federal and state governments 
should pay the entire cost of establishing and 
maintaining the nation-wide continuing school 
census. 

Although the period from birth ull the child 
enters school is for many children their most 
neglected period, it probably is more important 
to him and to the nation than any other period 
The 
problems of behavior in school, of getting along 
with other children, and of becoming a good o1 
a bad citizen have their beginnings in this pe- 
riod. This is the critical period in the life of the 
child and of the nation. As goes the child, so 
the Health habit 
formation must be emphasized. It is essential 
that the child's 
growth. There must be the closest co-operation 


of a similar number of years in his life. 


will go nation. and good 


environment be favorable to 
of the parents with the visiting nurse and health 
authorities, officials of playgrounds, nurseries, 
clinics, day care stations, churches, preschool 
ofhcials, and all organizations interested in de- 
veloping youth into fine young people. Neglect 
of youth in this period will haunt society in the 
coming days. The responsibility for the co-or- 
dination of the program during this period may 
well be conducted and supervised by experts 
working under the general direction of the local 
board of education of the local satisfactory ad- 
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ministrative school district with all costs paid 
by the Federal and state governments. 

Then the child enters school, but what  be- 
comes of him? When we try to determine why 
children do not attend school, we discover that 
the reasons given are but excuses for failure to 
attend and excuses for dropping out. Many do 
not reach the fifth grade. Of those who reach 
this grade in the public schools, only 51.8°% 
graduated from public high schools in 1951. The 
survival rates of pupils progressing through the 
public schools reveal a real need for a nation- 
wide continuing census. 

During the period of school attendance, the 
children of America attend many different 
schools in many different states. The fruitbasket 
keeps turning over and children born in any one 
state are attending school in all or nearly all of 
the other Some ol 
cellent, some are good, some are bad, and some 


states. these schools are ex- 
are horrid. 
ability of the state to support education, as well 
as in the willingness of the citizens in different 
states to assume the financial obligation. Migra- 
tion of families means migration of school chil- 


There also is great variation in the 


dren, and many of those who migrate are always 
denied good teachers, good learning situations, 
home conditions which en- 
The extent 


and economic and 
courage children to attend school. 
of pupil migration has been studied over a pe- 
riod of years by this writer and his conclusion 
is that, regardless of the level in our public 
school system, a significantly large number have 
numerous other states than 


when the 


attended school in 


the one in which they were located 
studies were made 

One of our 1959 studies limited to one school 
system in Illinois revealed that 1,251 of the 
total enrollment of 7,422 in grades K-XII were 
born in 30 states other than Illinois. The places 
of birth of the graduates of the high schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1956 included 39 states, the 
District of Columbia, and 10 foreign countries. 
The migration of public school pupils clearly 
reveals the necd for a continuing census. 
written about 


So much has been delin- 


quent boys that it seems worth while to report 


oul 


the states of birth of those boys committed to 
the Missouri Training School in 1944-58.* Of 
the 4,137 boys committed during this period, 

* Used by permission of W. E. Sears, director, Board 
of Training Schools, Division of Educational Institutions 
State of Missouri; P. D. Sweeney, superintendent, Train 
ing School for Boys; and N. A, Brunda, principal, Train 
ing School for Boys. The author appreciates the splendid 
work the school is doing and the willing co-operation of 
the above officials, The school is on the cottage plan and 
is now offering some high-school as well as elementary 
work. 
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2.958 were born in Missouri and 904 were born 
in 42 other No 

concerning the birthplaces of 275 
boys each had been committed in two different 


available 
Two 


states. records were 


boys. 


states prior to their Missouri commitment. Also, 
two boys were committed to two institutions in 
the same state before being sent to the Missouri 
institution. 

Unless something is done to make sure that 
well-born and 


child in America will be 


have spiritual, moral, and health training from 


every 


birth; be brought up in a family where there is 
co-operation, assurance, and security against so 
cial disaster; learn to succeed in co-operating 
with a trained teacher; be trained for service to 
his country and for life to the fullest possible de 
velopment within the framework of our demo 
cratic society—there will be little decrease in the 
number of American children handicapped for 
life and doomed to become unhappy, emotion 
ally disturbed, diseased in mind and body, de 
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linquent, and enemies ol established law and 
order. 

In conclusion, we that the 
survival of America depends on what happens 
to our children before they are born, during the 
period from birth till they enter s« hool, and dur 


must recognize 


ing their school experiences and out-of-school 
experiences; that the financial support of edu- 
cation is a joint responsibility of the Federal, 
state, and local school districts; that state legis- 
latures within Federal constitutional 
provisions should delegate increased responsi 


state and 


bility to state school agencies for the determina- 
tion of state educational policy representing the 
framework within which local boards of educa- 
tion shall operate the local school systems; and 
that the operation of all public educational pro- 
grams, with the exception of state schools, shall 
be the responsibility of the boards of education 
of the satisfactory administrative school districts 
reorganized under the policy of the state school 


agency. 


From the Forthcoming Book, 
“Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and Control” 
By SOPHIA M. ROBISON 


Assistant Director, Juvenile Delinquency 
Evaluation Project of the City of New York 


The following excerpt from Chapter 10 of “Juve 
nile Delinquency: Its Nature and Control” (560 
pages, $6.75) is presented with the permission of 
and copyright, 1960, by, Henry Holt and Co 
Inc., which will publish the book on March 7 


al 

Socio ocists have for some time been interested 
in the effect of the mass media of communication 
—the press, the movies, the comics, television— 
on the behavior of individuals. Teachers as well 
as parents have complained that even the radio 
interferes with good study habits of students who 
are not highly motivated. As a substitute for the 
concentrated grind necessary to master the text- 
book, listening to the radio can easily lead to 
fantasy. Some students have attempted to docu- 
ment the popular belief that sensational accounts 
of crime and delinquency stimulate more of the 
same. Whether or not this is true 
be proved. We review below the meager evidence 
with respect to the effect of movies, the comics, 
and television on delinquency. 


remains to 


Movies 
With the exception of the classic study of 
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Blumer and 
cerned with 


Hauser,?? most of the studies con 
the the 
linquency are based on samples too small to be 
significant. Blumer and Hauser interviewed 386 
delinquent boys and 252 delinquent girls. They 
also assembled autobiographical data to com- 


relation of movies to de 


pare the interests of delinquents and non de- 
linquents in grade and high schools. The major 
findings were that only 10 per cent of the boys 


and 25 per cent of the girls thought that the 


movies had played a role in their delinquent ac- 
tions. Perhaps because of these negative findings 
the moviegoing habits of delinquents received 
relatively little attention in subsequent studies.?* 


Comics 


Because the comic book is directly aimed at 


* [Original footnote numbers retained—ep. Notr] Her 
bert Blumer and P. M. Hauser, The Movies, Delinquency 
and Crime, New York, Macmillan, 1933 

Mortimer Adler, in Art New York, 
Longmans, 1937, subjects the various studies on the effects 
of motion pictures under the auspices of the Payne Fund 
of which the Hauser and Blumer study was perhaps the 
most ambitious, to a critical appraisal of their research 
and their conclusions 
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young people, there has been much concern with 
the comics as a cause of delinquent behavior. 
The Hendrickson Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency of the United States Senate** sought 
to determine whether exposure to vividly illus- 
trated comics had a direct effect upon disturbed 
and potentially delinquent youth and caused 
them to indulge in wild behavior. Because there 
are no definitive studies based on controlled ex- 
periments, the Subcommittee requested a con- 
siderable number of sociologists, psychologists, 
and law enforcement officers to testify. The re 
sulting testimony expressed a variety of opinions, 
which unfortunately did not add up to definite 
conclusions. 

The Director of the National Institute of 
Mental ‘Health, Dr. Robert Felix, commented 
on an unnamed study which indicated that dis- 
turbance of sleep evidenced by motility for two 
or three nights suggested that seeing a 
was not a neutral event, and “that reading com- 
ics may well have similar influences upon chil- 
dren to those that have been demonstrated for 


movie 


the movies.”’*® 

According to Dr. Harris Peck, then psychia- 
trist of the Children’s Court in New York City, 
horror comics might provide an additional 
thrust toward antisocial behavior. Discussing the 
difference between the effect of fairy tales and 
horror comics, Dr. Peck stated that there was 
some humaneness about fairy tales, whereas the 
horror comics “‘seem to enlarge on the most per- 
verse aspects of the human conscience.’"** 

It has been suggested that Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
so avidly read in former years by today’s “older 
generation,” are the equivalent of modern horror 
comics and the violent television programs. Yes- 
terday’s child, however, generally knew that the 
fairy lore and characters, unlike those in comics 
and television programs, not flesh-and- 
blood people whom he might be tempted to 
imitate in action. Instead the fairy tale enabled 
the child to “work out” his relationships and his 
conflicts in fantasy. For example, the Punch- 
and-Judy pantomimes, certainly sadistic by adult 
standards, might offer a constructive outlet for 
aggressive feelings. On the other hand, an ad- 
mittedly negative aspect of fairy tales and pan- 
tomimes was the possibility that the child might 


were 


be tempted to retreat to the fantasy world when, 
from the point of view of his mental health, en- 
gaging in antisocial behavior might be prefer- 
able. 

Dr. Frederic Wertham testified that there are 
thousands of children who spend about $60 a 
most of which glorify 


year on comic books, 


murder, rape, and obscenity. He reported seeing 
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a boy in a slum neighborhood buy as many as 


fifteen comic books at one time. Moreover, he 
disagreed with the majority of the experts who 
believed that comic books have their greatest 
effect on maladjusted children. On the contrary, 
Wertham believed that the normal child was 
most drastically influenced by the comics. He 
based his opinions on studies which he conduct- 
ed in the years 1945-46. Since, unfortunately, 
these studies have not been published, there is 
no way of checking his conclusions. 

Although Dr. Wertham did not argue that 
comics alone were the cause of delinquency, he 
considered them, without any reasonable doubt 
and without reservations, an important contrib- 
uting factor. In his opinion the horror comics 
did not affect the most morbid children, because 
these children are ordinarily wrapped up in 
their own fantasies. He drew an analogy of the 
effect of horror comics on children with essenti- 
ally healthy instincts by alluding to the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine. St. Augustine described 
his initial revulsion against the bloody spectacles 
of the gladiatorial arena of ancient Rome. But 
soon, drawn on by his friends, he became “un- 
consciously delighted with it, and kept on go- 
ing.” In like manner, Wertham believed, chil- 
dren who see women beaten men and 
women shot killed in 
“unconsciously delighted.” 

Dr. Wertham took violent issue with the pub- 
books who claim that the effect 
of the comics is to teach that 
pay.” Wertham commented that their emphasis 
is on physical maiming and the actual triumph 
of the evil over the good. He referred to one of 
the Tarzan comics in which twenty-two people 
were blinded, among them a beautiful white 
girl. The fact that the culprit was Negro, Wert- 
ham believed, was an incitement to race hatred. 
Other comics, in his opinion, taught contempt 
of the police; such expressions as, “Friendship 
is for suckers . . . loyalty, that is for jerks,” like 
the details of the “perfect crime” and the glori- 
fication of the “superman,” did not, as the pub- 
lishers claimed, encourage virtue.’ 

The Hendrickson Subcommittee collected 
additional evidence, citing the advertising of 
switch-blade knives and other deadly weapons. 
It was noted that purveyors of pornographic 
literature are customers for the mailing lists of 
subscribers to the comics. In the spring of 1954, 
crime and horror comics represented one fifth 


up, ol 


and the comics, become 


lishers of comic 
“crime does not 


* Robert C. Hendrickson (with Fred J. Cook), Youth 
in Danger, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1956 
Quoted in ibid., pp. 201-202 
Quoted in ibid., p. 208 
* Quoted in tbid., p. 214 
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ol the monthly output of comic book publica 
tions, and a gross annual revenue of approxi 
mately $18 million underscores the stake that 
big business has in this type of enterprise. 
Business interests might well take comfort in 
the lack of consensus among the experts who 
ellect 


feclings on 


testified before the subcommittee on the 


of the comics. There were strong 
both sides, with perhaps more persistent em 
phasis from Dr. Wertham on the negative. Even 
those who took the middle stand, however, wer 
willing to acknowledge that the horror comic 
might adversely affect the child who was already 
disturbed, and since these are the children who 
probably need protection, it is well that ther 
is concern for reasonable censorship of the pub 
within their reach 


lications which are so easily 


Television 

\ number of spot studies on the relation of 
television viewing to delinquency were conduct 
ed by the staff of the Hendrickson Subcommittee 
in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. Ac 
cording to the Chicago study 80 per cent of the 
1000 elementary school pupils interviewed were 
Other that 
spent as watching 


Chicago, 


television viewers. studies showed 
many children 
television as they did attending school.** 

In analyzing the content of these programs, 
sample studies by the National Association of 
Educational that there 


were at least six acts or threats of violence pei 


much time 


Broadcasters indicated 
hour in the programs of the seven stations mon 
itored during the first week of January 19553. 
During the children’s hours—from 5 to 7 P.M. 
weekdays, and from sign-on time to 7 P.M. on 
weekends—in comparison with other programs 
there were more than twice as many threats o1 
acts of violence per hour (15.2 as compared with 
6.2). The amount of crime and violence in all 
the programs viewed in 1953 was considerably 
greater than in 1952. The crimes ranged from 
misdemeanors to all kinds of felonies, including 
\ study by the National Association 
‘indicated that 


murder. 
for Better Radio and Television 
in 40 per cent of all television programs espe 
cially designed for children, crime and violence 
were the dominating factors. 

The experts interviewed, however, could give 
no verified evidence of the effect on children of 
viewing violent dramas. Some regarded the pro 
grams as an as vicarious experience 
for children’s hostile impulses. Others thought 


Cs ape or 


the programs represented fantasy that bore no 
real life experiences, and would 
affect 


other. Some testimony was offered the 


relation to 


therefore not children one way or the 
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to the effect that such television programs were 
positively harmful. Spokesmen for the American 
Medical Association objected strongly to the 
manner in which crime is brought before the 
eyes and ears of American children. A commit 
tee of the American Bar Association asserted 
that grave harm has resulted. It did not, how- 
ever, offer proof 

Less definitive testimony from who 
deal with criminals and delinquents is summed 
the qualified statement of James \ 
sennett, Director of the Federal Bureau ol 
Prisons in the Department of Justice. In his 
words: “some of these programs do spur on the 
unstable rebellious individual, the 
unhappy boy or girl, the suggestible child.” 
Heman C. Stark, Director of the California 
Youth Authority, reported that boys have men 
tioned that the techniques they used in crimes 
of violence came directly from a television pro 
gram. He was equally concerned because many 
of the programs portray the law enforcement 
ofhcials as either incompetent or corrupt. 

The Hendrickson Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency concluded — that, full 
scale and scientifically planned study, positive 
answers on the effects on juveniles of horror 


persons 


up in 


person, the 


without a 


and television violence would not be 


available. Nevertheless, the industry was advised 
to take lessen the 


amount of 


COMLLCS 


meantime to 
their 
Parents were urged to be more discriminating 


steps in the 


violence and crime in media 
in supervising the programs to which their chil 
dren thei time. One of the 
difficulties with censorship of the industry, how 
ever, in addition to the initial problem of de 


fining “bad” and “good,” is to square regulation 


devoted leisure 


with the vital issue of freedom of the press. 

\t a conference held in New York City** to 
plan combative action against juvenile delin 
quency, Charles Y. Glock of the Bureau of So 
cial Research at Columbia University drew at 
tention to the lack of any real knowledge of the 
Mass communication in 
While we do 
look 


long-range, carefully planned 


role of the media of 


delinquent behavior. know, of 
without 


Glock 
know under what con 


course, that children and listen, 

research, 
reminds us, we will not 
ditions and for what types of children any of thi 
mass media affect behavior either positively 07 
adversely 


hid p oF] 


Quoted in ihid 240 


Quoted in ihid 240. Italics added 
Quoted in ihid 
Called b Attor 
Sept 1456 


y-General Riegelman, at 





Summary 

This [excerpt] has reviewed the sociological 
explanations of delinquency advanced by those 
who hold that the shortcomings of the school o1 
the bad examples of the mass media are the 
individual villains in the delinquency picture. 
Parents blame the school for the apparent in- 
crease in delinquency because its discipline ap- 
pears to be less strict than formerly, and its peda- 
gogy to be less effective in inculcating the three 
R's. Truancy is often held to be the first step in 
delinquency. That this is not necessarily so is 
evidenced in the Community Service Society's 
study of twenty persistent Negro truants. 


A more promising approach to understand- 
ing truancy is suggested by Mark Roser of the 
Child Welfare Department of the public schools 
in Gary, Indiana. Roser considers truancy a 
fictitious legal entity 
propriately regarded as “school resistance,” some- 


it is, he says, more ap- 


times expressing the boy's protest against school- 


marms and “‘sissy”’ 
sionally, as in the Community Service Society 
study, truancy is the child's signal for help with 


other problems. 


reading assignments. Occa- 


Today, television and the horror comics are 
held accountable for delinquency in much the 
same type of reasoning which formerly blamed 


the Nick Carter stories and the movies. There is, 


however, no consensus among the experts as to 
the effect on delinquency of any of the mass 
media of communication and no well-document- 
ed scientific study in this admittedly important 
field has yet been done 


Open Letter to Congress on Federal Aid 


(Continued from page 84) 


which will provide “immediate aid to overburdened 
school districts,” adding that “proposals to underwrite 
school bonds are hopelessly inadequate.” 

The following is the complete text of the lette: 

“We strongly believe that one of the most important 
issues to be faced by the Second Session of the 86th Con 
gress is the problem of providing adequate educational 
opportunities and facilities for a rising school population. 
It is regretful that in the first Session the 86th Congress 
was not able to take final action on pending proposals 
to provide for Federal participation in financing educa 
tion, because all available information indicates that out 
nation’s educational deficiencies are continuing to in 
crease, It is our fervent hope that the next Session of 
Congress will act forcefully to provide aid to the states 
to improve the inadequate education offered the nation’s 
children 

“It is self that 
problem and that it has vital bearing on our national 
security, our economic development, and our position in 
the world. In meeting the problem we must, therefore, 
place education in the same category as defense, agricul- 
ture, natural resources and other programs for which the 
Federal Government provides direct assistance, This as- 


evident today education is a national 
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must be in a form which will render immediate 
aid to overburdened school districts to provide an edu 
cation suitable for the challenges of our day. 


sistance 


“We firmly believe that the pending proposals of under 
writing. school bonds—a portion of the interest and prin 
cipal payments—by the Federal Government will not 
meet the crisis in education. These proposals are appar 
ently made on the erroneous assumption that school dis- 
tricts are not making the necessary effort and that a 
Federal incentive to help pay debt services will encourage 
the states and localities to increase their efforts 

This is not supported by the 

given at hearings held earlier this year. The report of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor states: 
“There was considerable testimony indicating that states 
and school districts are making great sacrifices in order 
to construct adequate school facilities and to employ the 
necessary number of qualified teachers and pay them a 
salary commensurate with the salaries paid to other per 
sons with comparable education, experience and respon 
sibility. Ihe Committee was impressed by the fact that 
in spite of this tremendous effort at state and local levels, 
the nation’s schools were short 140,500 classrooms at the 
beginning of the 1958 fall term 


assumption testimony 


Furthermore 
qualification which would make it impossible for many 
districts, which need the aid to take advantage of 
the aid 


these proposals include conditions for 
most 
We sincerely urge that when the Second Session of 
the 86th Congress convenes you will exert every possible 
effort to enact a program of assistance to education which 
will be effective and meaningful 

The letter was signed by Pauline Tompkins, American 
(Association of Women; Margaret S. Manger, 
American Home Economics Association; David H. Clift, 
American Library Association; Irving Lechliter, American 
Veterans Committee; Edward D. Hollander 
for Democratic Action; Alberta L. Meyer, Association for 
Childhood Education International; Wallace J. Campbell, 
Cooperative League of U.S.A.; Al. Whitehouse, Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO; Kenneth Peterson, Inter 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Work 
ers, AFL-CIO; Bernard Weitze1 War 
Marguerite Caldwell, National Association of 
Women's Clubs, Inc.; Rudolph T. Danstedt, National 
Association of Social Workers; Louise Stitt, National 
Consumers League; Mrs, Samuel Brown, National Coun 
cil of Jewish Women; Dorothy I. Height, National Coun 
cil of Negro Women, Inc.; Reuben L. Johnson, National 
Union; John W. Edelman, Textile We: ' ers 
America, AFL-CIO; Mrs. A. Powell D 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice; Victor ¢; 
Reuther, United Automobile, Aircraft Agriculiural 
Implement Workers, AFL-CIO 


University 


Americans 


Veterans; 
Colored 


Jewish 


Farmers 
Union of 
and 
and 


NEW DOCTORAL PROGRAM AT TOLEDO 


PROGRAM in the College of Education, 
Toledo, was approved in December, 1959, 
by the board of directors. The plan, which had received 
an endorsement in principle from the university faculty, 
both the Ed.D. and the Ph.D 
university's first graduate 


\ DOCTORAL 
University of 


provides for degrees. It 
will be the 
beyond the master’s level 

Dean George FE. Dickson that the Ed.D 
give professional educators advanced training in areas 
such as instruction, administration, and pupil personnel 
problems, The Ph.D. program is to prepare advanced 
students for college and university teaching. The first 
candidates have been accepted for the current semester 

Dean Dickson said that the Ph.D. candidate would do 
most of his work in his subject-matter field, under the 
direction of an adviser in that department, which would 
be outside the College of Education. He pointed out that 


move in study 


said would 
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the plan for training college teachers is experimental 


but very important in view of the increasing shortage of — os 
such teachers RECE mn T f I 


RENEWING COLLEGE DIPLOMAS 


BY TESTING The following ore 1959 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


PERHAPS THE COLLEGE DEGREE should be granted subject py OCHMANN, GEORGE K. The Ordeal of Southern 
to a comprehensive examination at 10-year intervals ; 
Illinois University. Pp. 632. Southern Hlinois Uni 
Pres. Perry FE. Gresham, Bethany College, said Jan, 11 at i 
the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, at a meeting of the 
alumni, He is the 12th president of Bethany, which is SCOTT, C. WINFIELD, CLYDE M. HILL, and HOBERI 
the oldest degree-granting institution in West Virginia W. BURNS (editors). The Great Debate: Our Schools 
and is the mother of 12 colleges and universities through in Crisis. Pp. 184, Spectrum Book, Prentice-Hall 
out the nation Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $1.95 paper 
Accredited higher institutions are periodically re-ex 
amined: why not the graduates of these institutions?” Di 


versitv Press, Carbondale. $5.75 


SMILEY, MARJORIE B. and JOHN S. DIEKHOFI 

Gresham asked This would give something more than editors) Prologue to Teaching Readings and 

sentimental value to the term Alma Mater, It might be Source Materials with Text. Pp. 590. Oxford Univer 

too drastic to withdraw the diploma from those who fail sitv Press, New York 11. $5.75 

the test. But a certificate of renewal each decade for 

those who prove worthy might provide SOE CHCOUTARE WORKMAN JOHN R Neu Hori or o} Higher Educa 
tion: Innovation and F xperimentation at Brown Uni 

versity, Pp. 88. Public Affairs Press, Washington 3 

D.C. $2.50 


mich 


THE COLLEGE TEACHER AND STUDENT VALUES 
IN His ADDRESS on “The Impact of College on Student 
Attitudes and Values,” delivered at Mt. San Antonio Junior 
College (Walnut, Calif.), Dec. 7, 1959, Chancellor Samuel 
B. Gould of the University of California (Santa Barbara 
concluded as follows the essence of an educational 
institution is the teacher. The degree of humane interest YOUNG, MICHAEL. The Rise of the Meritocracy—1870 
he takes in his students, the breadth of his vision, the 2033. Pp. 160. Random House, New York 22. $3.50 
quality of his example, the clarity with which he sees 
analvsis 7ZBINDEN, HANS. Der Bedrohte Mensch Zur sozialen 
will be among the most vital impacts upon student und seelischen Situation unserer Zeit, Pp. 309. Francke 
values Verlag. Bern 26, Switzerland. S. Fr. 16.50 


World Health Organization—Medical Education: Anno 
tated Bibliography, 1946-1955, pp. 391, 1958 $6.75; 
WRISTON, HENRY M 4cademic Procession: Re 
flections of a College President, pp 299 $4.00. Colum 
bia University Press, New York 27 


his total purpose as a teacher—these, in the last 





Looking for a good methods text? 


is a direct, 


practical text for the elementary school teacher 108 pages, $6.00 


olfers a 
classroom-tested program of foreign language instruction. 408 pages, $4.75 


Iwo accompanying LP records, $12.00 net 


provides a complete program for teaching the fundamentals of 


reading for meaning. 622 pages, $5.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY @_ Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Financing The Public Schools 

hy Roe L. Johns, University of Florida, and 
Edgar L. Morphet, University of California, 
Berkeley 

A dynamic approach to public school] finance 
and business administration, this book provides 
a practical, thorough treatment of—the setting, 
background, and economics of school finance- 
federal, state and local financing of public 
schools—various business administration as- 
pects of public school finance. Essential con- 
cepts of economics and finance are discussed 
with lucidity; the most current, important 
problems are given careful consideration. 


Published in February Text price $6.95 
Approx. 592 pp. 


PRENTICE-HALL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Administrative Relationships: 


A Casebook 


Philosophy of 
American Education 


by Kenneth H. Hansen, Western State 
College of Colorado 


This new book is concerned with edu- 
cational philosophy; it emphasizes a 
distinctly philosophical framework, 
using the applicable concepts and 
terminology of much of traditional 
philosophy. The author feels that di- 
rection can be given to contemporary 
education only as we develop a func- 
tioning philosophy for education, a 
philosophy that makes a difference in 
educational practice. This philosophy 
must be bolstered by a sense of com- 
mitment marked by both intellectual 
respectability and emotional warmth. 
A distinct emphasis is given to helping 
the student develop a philosophy that 
goes beyond mere intellectual under- 
standing of conflicting education phi- 
losophies to the building of an opera- 
tional philosophy for education. 


To Be Published in April 


App. 336 pp. Text price $5.50 


by Jack Culbertson, University of 
Oregon, Paul B. Jacobson, University 
of Oregon, and Theodore L. Reller, 
University of California, Berkeley 

A comprehensive study of the nature 
of the administrative process and the 
role of the educational leader, pre- 
sented graphically with seventeen ac- 
tual cases for student analyses, plus 
a discussion of case methodology (an- 


Budgeting for Better Schools 


hy Leon Ovsiew, Temple University and Will- 
iam B. Castetter, University of Pennsylvania 

A comprehensive treatment of the budget-mak- 
ing process and the uses of the budget as a tool 
for other administrative functions, this new 
book characterizes the budget as a instrument 
for educational planning, evaluation, financial 
control and as a legal document. Presenting 


alysis, preparation of cases and case 
method teaching) including basic con- 
cepts as aids in exploring underlying 
theoretical issues. Timely in its points 
of focus, here is a study of administra- 
tion that is teachable, scientific, and 
extremely adaptable. 


the budget and the process by which it is pro- 
duced as tools for gaining a number of admin- 
istrative goals beyond the mere listing of 
income and expenditure, the book is fully 
illustrated and annotated to give a clear under- 


standing of the concepts of budgeting. 
Published in February ' ‘ % 


Approx. 540 pp. Text price $6.75 Published in January 338 pp. Text price $5.95 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


~* PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

















